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a grace of diction to be obtained in hardly any other way. In the " Tors Clavigera " 
Buskin bestows this high praise upon the Scriptures as the rhetorician's vade 
mecum : " To that discipline (at home in the Bible), patient, accurate, and resolute, 
I owe, not only a knowledge of the Book. . . .but much of my general power of 
taking pains, and the best part of my taste in literature. . . and, once knowing 
the Bible, it was not possible for me, in the foolishest times of youth to write 
entirely superficial and formal English." The acquisition of the art of chaste 
and clear expression not unnaturally follows the study of the Book of which 
Macaulay said : "It is a stupendous work, which, if everything else in our lan- 
guage should perish, would alone suffice to show the whole extent of its beauty 
and power." The advantages of a biblical style are not alone in its outward 
effects, but in its inward ones upon the mind of the author. 

We would leave our subject, then, not with pleasure that we have turned 
attention to Macaulay's scriptural style as a literary curiosity, but with the hope 
that what has been said may be weighed especially by those who expect at some 
future time to wield the mother-tongue dexterously, the students of our colleges 
and seminaries. We would especially commend a saturation in the English Bible 
to all young men who have in contemplation the work of the ministry, not only 
because the Scripture is the sword of the Spirit, but because of its collateral and 
incidental use for the rhetorician. We would urge, with the classic English of 
Macaulay before us, the provision of courses of study in the English Bible, partic- 
ularly in our theological seminaries, graduates from which institutions too often 
(in all respect be it said) know less of the Bible, than they do about it. And we 
would especially call attention to the emphasis which the selection from Macau- 
lay's Essays accompanying this article, put upon the study of the Old lestament. 
Shall not the idol of non-religious culture fall before the introduction and in some 
instances the restoration of the Bible to the prescribed courses of college study, 
in order that the highest ideal of culture, both moral and intellectual, may attract 
the minds of our youth ? 



WHAT IS THE NATURE OF THE DISCOURSE IN, HOSEA 1, 2? 
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This question does not admit of a decisive answer. Serious difficulties con- 
front one whenever he comes to the point of deciding the question in either of the 
ways in which it is possible to answer it. Whatever answer one finally makes he 
is bound to recognize the difficulties and to allow their full weight. If he does this, 
he cannot be very dogmatic in expressing his opinion. None the less is it desira- 
ble to consider the problem and give as decided an answer as the case admits. 
There are three possible opinions which, with the chief reasons for holding them 
are given below. 

A. These chapters are historical and give the account of the marriage rela- 
tive of Hosea into which God commanded him to enter for the purpose of teach- 
ing Israel a lesson. 
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Keasons for holding this opinion : 

1) These chapters make the impression on the reader that they contain a 
narrative of actual occurrences. At first view the language gives the following 
impression : The prophet Hosea, acting uuder divine direction, takes as his wife 
a woman of immoral character who already has children as the result of her 
immoral life. She becomes the mother of children to him, and apparently then 
deserts him. Later he finds her in the position of a slave and buys her back ; but 
does not at once restore her to a wifely position. Instead he places her under 
discipline. This wife and Hosea's children by her are used as symbols of Israel 
in the relations with God and in the discipline to which Israel is subject. 

2) "And the Lord said" (Hos. 1:2; 3:1) seems to indicate the actual occur- 
rence of the following narrative. 

3) The type of the relation between God and Israel was, so far as we know, 
never wrought out before this, and there was need of some positive experience as 
the basis of this type. It is to be noted that the relation between Hosea and 
Gomer was a legitimate relation. She was his wife. 

4) This view is supported by the analogy of other symbolic actions performed 
by prophets under divine direction. Isa. 20:2, Isaiah went barefoot and without 
his outer garment, in order to symbolize the condition of a captive. Ezek. 12:1-7, 
Ezekiel dug through the side of his house and made preparations as if for a jour- 
ney in order to signify the approaching captivity of the nation. Ch. 24:15-24, he 
lost his wife and did not bewail her for a reason somewhat similar to that of the 
last action. 

5) Lyric poetry is too realistic to use a fictitious narrative. 
Difficulties in the way of accepting this opinion : 

1) For many minds it is difficult beyond measure to think that the Holy One 
of Israel would command one of his prophets to marry a person of so degraded a 
character. So far as God is concerned it seems morally impossible. To many 
minds there is no greater moral difficulty in the Old Testament. Hos. 1:2, "Go, 
take unto thee a wife of whoredom and children of whoredom " cannot naturally 
be taken to mean anything but marrying a dissolute woman and adopting her 
illegitimate children. This difficulty is met in various ways : 

(a) It is assumed that the woman was to be won, if possible, by Hosea to a 
reputable life, and her children were to receive proper training. This would have 
been a striking object lesson for the purpose of showing the patient and forbear- 
ing love of God as shown in his treatment of Israel. Yet this purpose is not once. 
hinted, and the only reclamation mentioned is that of the woman from the cap- 
tivity to which her sin had taken her. Making all allowance for the age and 
morals of the time, it is not easy to believe that a prophet of Jehovah could have 
married a woman of this character and not have lost the power which would have 
belonged to him as a prophet of Jehovah. So far as any purpose is to be inferred 
from the narrative it is to get a wife whose conduct should illustrate the conduct 
of Israel toward God, and to have children to whom names might be given sym- 
bolic of the relation into which the sins of the nation should bring the individuals 
of the nation. 

(b) It is said that the woman is described by the character which she after- 
ward developed, and that the children are those which she had after her marriage 
and are described by the character of their mother, The narrative was written 
after the history of Hosea's marriage relation was ended. In other words, there 
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is a prolepsis in the narrative and not a literal statement of the command of the 
Lord. This prolepsis is so violent that one might well hesitate to accept it unless 
he were obliged to do so. If the moral aspect of the question is saved in this way 
the literalness of the command in Hos. 1:2 is sacrificed to such a degree that the 
historicity of the account is the more difficult to maintain. So far as the passage 
gives any testimony God designed just this outcome and selected just such a per- 
son as Gomer for the marriage, and Hosea married her knowing her character 
and because of her character. 

2) Among all the symbolic acts of the prophets there is no parallel to this, in 
presenting moral difficulties. Jer. 13 gives the account of the command to take 
a girdle to the Euphrates and the ruin of the girdle. Possibly it is actual. On 
the other hand the passage Jer. 25:15-29 gives an illustration of a symbolic action 
that cannot be regarded as actual. Here Jeremiah was commanded to give the 
cup of wrath to several nations to drink, and he said that he gave it to the follow- 
ing peoples or kings or to both kings and peoples : Judah, Egypt, Philistines, 
Edom, Ammon, Moab, Tyre, Sidon, Arabia, Elam, Media, and to others. It is 
impossible to think that anything but an ideal act is here meant, especially as the 
drink given is an ideal one. Again Ezekiel is said (Ezek. 3:1-3) to have eaten a 
roll upon which there was writing ; this is as likely to have been ideal as actual. 
It is also quite as likely to be the case of Ezekiel's besieging a tile (4:1-3), of lying 
on his side (4:4-9), and of his being shaved with a sword (5:1-4). The command 
to eat scant and unclean food (Ezek. 4:10-17) must be regarded as occurring in 
vision just as a somewhat similar command to Peter in Acts 10. Again in Zech. 
11:4-11 the prophet there is commanded to assume the office of a shepherd. He 
does this selecting two staves, Beauty and Bands. The mingling of the prophet 
with God in the actions that are mentioned in this passage favors the opinion 
that the acts of the prophet here mentioned were only a part of the vision. It 
may be that most of these passages just given narrate acts that were actually 
performed, some of them certainly were not, and probably all of them were 
merely constituent parts of visions. 

3) It is replied that this relation between God and Israel was not wholly un- 
suggested in the earlier literature. Idolatry is called going "a-whoring after" 
other " gods " in Ex. 34:15,16 ; Lev. 17:7; 20:5,6. Also in Num. 14:33 idolatry or 
rebellion is called whoredom. Deut. 32:16-21 idolatry is said to provoke God to 
jealousy. These citations and Psa. 45, together with the Canticles, cannot be 
regarded as breaking the force of the argument given above as 3). 

4) The argument for the literalness of these chapters from the improbability 
of a fictitious element occurring in lyric poetry loses its force when Isa. 5:1-6 is 
considered. 

5) The historicity of these chapters seems bound up with the unity of the 
woman and the succession of the experiences with her. A careful examination 
of these chapters raises a doubt whether the same woman is meant. Ch. 3 seems 
in reality to repeat the meaning of the two previous chapters rather than to 
progress from them. The termini a quo et ad quern are the same in each case. 
Both start with an acquired right over a woman, the goal of both is reconciliation 
with God. In chs. 1 and 2 the process is that of being left to unrestrained sin and 
its results. In ch. 3 the process is that of being deprived of opportunity to sin 
and of intercourse with God until such intercourse should become an object of 
longing. All this is in accord with the common mode of prophetic discourse in 
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which reiteration, repetition in a different form is a common method of arriving 
again and again at the same goal. 

6) The length of time over which this symbolic action extended and what 
this must imply introduces another difficulty in regarding the passage as historical. 

B. This is a purely fictitious narrative, intended like the parable of the Prod- 
igal Son to teach a specific lesson. If it is fictitious, it is either allegory, symbolic 
parable or typical parable. Allegory is a symbolic narrative in terms impossible 
to be literally true. An illustration is to be found in Psa. 60:8-16 in the narra- 
tive of the vine from Egypt, also in Ezek. 16. Symbolic parable is an account of 
what commonly takes place in nature, i. e., in the physical world, and which is 
used to illustrate by analogy a spiritual truth. The parable of the Sower is an 
illustration. Typical parable is a narrative of what may take place in human life, 
and in the lower or worldly sphere it exemplifies a higher or spiritual truth. It is 
intermediate between the symbolic parable, which it closely resembles, and the 
allegory to which it sometimes approximates. These chapters contain an account 
of a possible occurrence in human life, therefore if fictitious they are two typical 
parables. 

Eeasons for holding that these chapters are parabolic : 

1) The difficulties in the way of regarding them as historical. This is the 
strongest reason. 

2) This reconciles the apparent incongruities by making two parables instead 
of a tautological narrative. 

3) The blending of the type and the thing typified in ch. 2 resembles the 
typical parable or allegory rather than history. 

Objections : 

1) There is no intimation that a parable is intended. This is true. 

2) It is urged that all the names ought to have a significance if it is a parable. 
It is replied that the names all have a possible significance. 

3) There is no record in antecedent literature from which such a parable 
could be suggested or understood. There is certainly weight in this objection. 

C. These chapters record an internal experience, a vision like that of Peter 
on the housetop at Joppa. 

Eeasons for holding this opinion : 

1) "When the Lord spake at the first by [with] Hosea, the Lord said unto 
Hosea, Go," etc. This may have been that part of the experience at the outset 
of the prophetic career which was deemed best to put on record. It may have 
been a vision inaugurating Hosea into the prophetic office, and thus in some im- 
portant respects it would be like Isa. 6 ; for both inaugural visions give the sub- 
stance of all that each prophet uttered. 

2) This was just the method by which a new idea was given to Peter. In 
fact, it was probably the only way in which elements of truth so repugnant could 
have been easily impressed upon him. This must be regarded as being as effectual 
as the actual experience for the purposes of teaching the generation of Hosea. 

3) The strongest argument for the parable lay in the difficulties in accepting 
the historicity of the passage. All the arguments for the parable are as strong 
for the vision, while this third explanation has less to be urged against it than 
the second. 
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4) This explanation obviates all the difficulties arising from the double nature 
of the passage, from the lapse of time and from the blending of the type and that 
which is typified. 

5) The objection arising from the impropriety of the relation is obviated. 
The vision in Acts 10 summoned Peter to do what he was not expected to do. 
Although here the relation was in itself a legitimate one, it does not seem that 
while God has honored marriage so highly as he has he would be likely to have 
one of his servants use so holy a relation in a manner that must inevitably have 
lowered its sanctity in the minds of the contemporaries of Hosea. Such a course 
seems unnecessary when a vision would have answered all purposes. 

The sole objection to the view that these chapters give a vision arise from 
the fact that there is no mention of a vision. Perhaps there was no need for the 
persons for whom the book was originally written. 

After all, the two main arguments are on the one side the apparent histo- 
ricity, and on the other the moral difficulty. On account of the inaccessibility of 
facts each student will decide according to his susceptibility to one or the other 
of these arguments. If he sees too great difficulties in the way of holding the 
non-historicity of the passage, yet is open to the moral difficulties, he is apt to 
make some concession which so weakens the literal view that he might as well 
give it up entirely. To the writer it seems best, on the whole, to adopt the third 
explanation. 
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" Now the serpent " (that belonged to the last order of animals created, Gen. 
1:25) " was more subtil than any beast of the field" (not subtle but subtil, and as 
such has been generally worshiped by the heathen as the god of wisdom) " which 
the Lord God had made " (and being made by Him was good and perfect in its 
way). " And he said " (As the serpent cannot speak of itself, and as there is but 
one other instance in Bible history of a bru,te speaking, and as the Bible does not 
deal in old wives' fables, but sharply draws the line between man and the lower 
orders of creation, and as this narrative cannot be an allegory which always 
explains itself, nor a parable which is accompanied by a key ; and as, further, this 
incident is a prelude to the real history of the human race, and as some means must 
have been used in nature outside of themselves to tempt the innocent pair, and as 
the serpent could by no means of itself conduct a conversation so profound, and 
as finally one apostle affirms, 2 Cor. 11:3, that the serpent beguiled Eve in his crafti- 
ness, and another, Rev. 12:9, calls the old serpent the devil and Satan, who, that 
believes in miracles, can doubt that this account is real as well as true, and that 
an actual serpent was the instrument and the personal devil, though unnamed, 
the credible and indispensable agent of the temptation. The presence of a con- 
quering Satan is the basis of Old Testament and universal history. The presence 
of a conquered Satan is the basis of the New Testament and the history of 



